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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


My Dear Children, — A merry New Year to you all ! 
We have spent a very happy year together, and I trust that 
this coming one will help us to know one another even better. 
Please understand, children, that I consider my principal 
work in life is to be of use to you all, and to help you to be 
useful and happy, so ask me any questions, and never be 
afraid of giving me trouble. A dear little niece the other 
day wrote me one of her lather’s favourite prayers. Will 
you all learn it, and often think of it this year ? 


“ Ere sleep weigh down thine eyes to rest, 
With anxious thought review the day, 
And ask in truth from thine own breast 
How thou hast passed the hours away ; 
If conscience show thy way be clear, 

Give thanks to God and persevere ; 

If thou from truth hast strayed, 

Humble thyself to God for aid.” 
Pythagoras. 


Can any child tell 
subject r 


me what Carlyle wrote on the same 
Your loving 


Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 


lhese are open to all the children of readers of the Parents 
eview. Theie is no entrance fee to anyone, but stamps 
, e sent ^ or return postage. Each article or drawing 
cl^ari ^ on it, with child’s name, address and age 
y marce on it. “My Dollie’s Wardrobe” {see Advt.) 
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will be used for patterns, which fit a doll 26 inches. During 
the year each child can dress a doll, taking a garment 
each month. 

In January, the chemise will be made; in March, the 
knickers. 

Class I. Age 11 and upwards. — The nightgown cases 
and comb bags are most dainty, and if seen would furnish 
many capital ideas to workers for bazaars. The embroidery 
is exceedingly good and clever. Margaret Gregson (12), 
Ethel wyn Hosking (13), and Violet Mackintosh f 1 4;, have 
won prizes. Dainty nightgown cases and brush bags have 
been also sent by Daisie Mendham, Evelyn Powys (nj, 
Dorothy Senior (11), Madge Allen (13), Marjery Webb (11), 
Winifred Tibbits (12), Grace Lawrence (1 1), Katie Marriott (12), 
Cecilia Coote G2), Kathleen Hosking (11), Marguerite Hume 
(13), Margaret Kendall (14, Rhoda Goddard (11), Winifred 
Grice. 

Class II. Age 10 and under. — Lucy Wilson (8) and 
Muriel Mackintosh (7), have won prizes. Good work has 
been sent by Dorothy Ker (9), Margaret Stabb (9), Hilda 
Newton (9), Zoe Bellingham (9), Mabel Gardner (10), Sybil 
Baker (9), Grace Fenning (9), Lorna Lawrence (9), Elsie 
Pope (8), Kathie Park, Cecile Park. 


Little Workers’ Society. 

Founder : Mrs. Edmund Strode. 

The Little Workers, who must be under ten years of age, 

undertake to make two garments in the year for poor itt e 

children. They are divided into classes, according to age, 

and two prizes are given in each. Marks are given for 

sewing, neatness and button holes. The firs, garment wh, eh 

must be sent to Ann, Mai before June 30th, will be a little 

, • v. ,:ii fu a little child known to the Y orker. 
print dress, which wul nt a mue st jii 

names of the 

workers^and prize winners into the February „ 

Will intending workers kinc ) 
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Our Art Club. 


w „ intend to begin a new course of study th,s month. 
I „ opose each month to give two subjects for water colours, 
and these with the criticisms, will be passed round to the 
young artists, in a portfolio. The paper must not exceed 

18 by 1 8 . 

Subject I. Brush-drawing copy from Nature. 

II. Original Illustration of the Tale in this month’s 
Budget. 

Drawings to be sent to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 


Queens of England. 

A silver thimble will be given to the niece who best dresses 
Queen Edith, the wife of Edward the Confessor. 


Our Christmas Magazine. 

The first number is capital, and has just started on its 
travels. It contains 25 illustrations and 27 poems and tales. 
Next Christmas we shall have far more. 


The Cot Fund List will be given in February. 


Our Little Cooks. 

I. Pancakes. — Take 1^ oz. of flour, 1 egg and a teacupful 
of milk. Put the flour into a bowl with a little salt, add the 
an< ^ a spoonful of milk, and beat till quite smooth ; add 
the rest of the milk gradually, and keep beating till the 
batter is light. Ihe more the batter is beaten the better it 
will be. Wipe out a small frying-pan and melt a little butter 
or dripping in it, put in enough batter to barely cover the 
bottom of the pan, and set it over a very clear fire. Loosen 
- e ges of the pancake by jerking the pan now and then, 
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to keep the batter from sticking. Turn one side of the 
pancake over with the point of a knife and see if the under- 
side is browned, and if it is toss the pancake over and let 
the other side brown. Add a little fresh fat to the pan for 
each pancake. 

II. Fish Cakes. Take an equal quantity of cold fish and 
cold potatoes, about 1 lb. of each. Break the fish, quite free 
from skin and bone, into flakes, and rub the potatoes through 
a fine sieve. Mix the two together, add a little salt and 
pepper, put the mixture into a bowl, and make it into a 
stiff paste with a little milk, melted butter and a lightly 
beaten egg. Flour the hands lightly. Make the paste 
into little cakes about inches in diameter, and J inch 
thick. Use as little flour as possible in doing this. Brush 
the cakes over with egg and toss them well in bread crumbs. 
Fry the cakes in a frying-basket, and plunge this into the 
frying-pan, being careful not to let them touch each other. 
Let the cakes be of a light golden brown when done. 


The Guinea Pig. 

The Guinea Pig is a favourite pet with children on account 
of its gentle ways and cleanly habits. No one seems to 
know how the name came to be used, as the anima 1 
not come originally from Guinea, but from Paraguay and 
South America, and there is nothing of the pig nature abou 

it. The food and general treatment closely resembles wh« 
is suitable for rabbits. Fresh green vegetables ■" 
are acceptable, but the diet should be varied frequently an 
bran, oats, tea-leaves, apples, carrots and carrot-tops, parsley 
and such like, given as a variety. , p i ace . As 

The hutches must be kept clean and . 1 tban ours, 

Guinea pigs are natives of a place d in a 

special care must be taken to a\ 1 are fond of 

warm spot, sheltered from w m a ” j tcb At one time 
shade, and prefer to be in a have 

Guinea pigs were supposed to . p „ true> The an imal 
never been able to find out 1 J rabb it, the flesh 

l: oTbu. lit.le value. A hutch 
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"" TT ' iOT need not be so strong as for rabbits— they 

for Guinea pg much Jess troub lesome. A pan with fresh 
are smaller d jn thg hutch in hot weather. Guinea 

XTaxe particularly fond of a little new milk and a saucer 
of milk may be given to them occasionally for a treat. It 
must be perfectly fresh. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. 

A Fairy Tale for the Little Ones. 

“ I hate lessons ! ” said the Princess, pushing back her 
coronet impatiently, as she threw down her diamond pen and 
ivory-backed Latin Grammar. “ What’s the use of being a 
Princess if one has to work like a scullery-maid all day ?” 
It was not a very wise speech, perhaps ; but one does not 
expect much wisdom from nine years, and there was no one 
to hear it but Marcus Aurelius, Cat-in-Ordinary to the Royal 
Schoolroom. 

“ You speak foolishly, Princess,” said he severely. “ You 
will be Queen some day, and will have to govern and make 
laws for your people ; and what would your Prime Minister 
and Cabinet think of a Queen who didn’t know her irregular 
verbs, and had not the multiplication table at her finger-ends r” 
“ Well, I hate them all the same,” said the Princess ; 
“ and I won’t learn them either — so there !” 

“ In fact, you think you can rest content with being like a 
neuter verb, ’ said the Cat, “but it won’t work. If you refuse 
to do, you must suffer — as the Duchess of Elfdale, your 
Highness instructress will no doubt demonstrate to you when 
she finds those verbs unlearnt. It is a lovely day, Princess ; 
the sun is so bright and the breeze is so cool — Prince Tito is 
out already with his nurse, and your pony is longing to be 
saddled and brought out for you to ride. You will not like to 
be kept in all the afternoon.” 

It s too bad ! cried her Royal Highness. “ Why should 
one have to bear what one doesn’t like ? ” 

That is just what Prince Tito said this morning when I 
went into the nursery and found him howling because Her 
ajesty had been washing his face. ‘ Why should I be 
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washed when I don’t like it ? 
for 
tor 


T , / , .. s °bbed. I understood him, 

I understand all languages, even baby-talk. ‘ Don’t cry 

what can t be helped ’ I told him. ‘ When I was a kitten 
I used to cry when my mother washed my face ; but when 1 
was given away, I missed her terribly, and would have given 
anything to feel the rough side of her tongue again. You 
will be given away some day, most likely, and then you’ll be 
sorry you haven’t a kind mother to give you a lick all over ’ 

I could have said more, but did not, for he was engaged in 
rolling Her Majesty’s second-best crown on the floor, and 
had stopped crying.” 

“You’re very fond of preaching” said the Princess— it 
was true perhaps, but Princesses should not be rude, even to 
pussy-cats. “ You’re worse than the Duchess, a great deal ; 
all she says when I grumble is ‘ Well, Princess, it cannot be 
helped ; there’s no Royal Road to learning.’” 

“ There is a Royal Road, nevertheless,” said Marcus 
Aurelius ; “ some people spend all their lives in seeking for 
it, and never find it at all, or only when they have no longer 
strength to walk on it. The ordinary road is best for 
ordinary people.” 

“ But I’m not an ordinary person,” said this conceited little 
girl. “ I’m a Princess, and the Royal Road belongs to me, if 
there is one. Perhaps, as you are so wise about it, you will 
tell me where to find it.” 

“ I know, but I will not tell,” said Marcus Aurelius, looking 
wiser than ever, as he tucked his paws under him, and 
prepared for a short meditation. lliat is, he called it 
meditation. Princess Lilia called it napping, but that may 
have been an unfounded libel. On the present occasion he 
was certainly wide-awake, for as she tossed all her lesson 
books into an untidy heap, threw her coronet into the air and 
caught it again before putting on her garden hat, and opene 
the long window of the schoolroom, from which an ivy-grown 
terrace and a flight of narrow steps led down to the garden, 
he purred softly, “ Hadn’t you better learn the irregular verbs 
first Princess, in case you shouldn’t find the Royal Road r 

“You tiresome old thing,” cried Lilia, stamping 'Uj 
vexation “ Will you tell me the way or not r \ou might just 
TwelUor if you don’t, I shall find it out m sp.te of you ! 

“ I cannot tell you, it is forbidden ; said the Ca . 


as 
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, . he ]p you to find vour way home again. p ull 

hairs from the tip of my tail, and take great care of 

1 ^ • then when you are tired of the search, just put them 
in 6 the palm of your hand, and blow them all away at 
one breath, and before you can say ‘Julius Caesar’ you’ll be 
back here just as you were.” 

The Princess took the three bristles and put them carefully 
in a bonbonntere cut out of a single emerald which she wore 
at her girdle. “ Good bye, Pussy ! ” she cried, and with this 
parting shot (for Marcus Aurelius had a strong objection to 
that undignified title) she ran down the terrace steps into the 
garden, and avoiding the sunny lawn where her baby brother 
lay sprawling and kicking to his heart’s content, watched by 
his nurse, she passed through the little wicket gate that led 
into the great forest bounding the Palace grounds on the 
south, which she was forbidden to enter alone. At first the 
green gloom was pleasant and refreshing after the bright 
sunshine, but by and by it seemed to grow strange and eerie. 
Mysterious whisperings were heard among the branches 
strange faces seemed to peep from behind the tree-trunks, and 
terrible forms lay hidden in the undergrowth. She ran on, 
tearing her clothes and scratching her face in the brambles, 
and at last, tired out and breathless, paused to find herself in 
a little clearing where a patch of soft moss offered a tempting 
seat, and a bank covered with wild strawberries afforded 
delicious refreshment. Having satisfied her thirst, she 
leaned back against the gnarled trunk of a giant oak, and 
looked down the long forest avenues on every side of her, 
slowly realising that she had not the least idea in which 
direction to seek for the Royal Road. 

An angry buzzing met her ear, and looking more closely 
at a bramble-bush near her she saw a bee struggling vainly 
to free itself fiom a spider-web. lo release it was the work 
of a moment only, and lifting it on her finger, she said 
gravely “ You careless little thing ! Why didn’t you look 
where you were going, before you got into such a tangle r ” 

“ Don t you talk,” said the bee sharply. “ I should like to 

here^ ” ^° U ^° 0 ^ eC ^ u 'here you were going when you came 

„ “ 1 came to look for the Royal Road,” 
erhaps you can tell me the way to it.” 


said the Princess. 
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can.” 0 ’ 1 Can,t,,, Said ^ b6e ’ <but 1 dare sa y the Dryad 

« w 1 find the Dr yad?” asked Lilia. 

Why, I have no right to tell wm i 

human being. But one trood t S yOU are on ^ a 

, T1 b c one g° od turn deserves another — 

besides, I know you, Princess; your Government is the only 
sensible one in the world, and why ? because it is copied from 
ours. You are governed only by Queens ; so are we. You 
have something yet to learn-you let your drones-men I 
mean— do lots of work that we know can only be properly 
performed by us, the Spinsters; also you don’t kill off your 
husbands when you’ve done with them, as we do ; but no 
doubt that will be set to rights when you are Queen.” 

“I shan’t have a husband,” said Lilia. “Tito can 
command the army when he grows up, and that is all men 
are ever good for. Tell me about the Dryad.” 

“ She is the Queen of the forest, and her usual residence is 
that great oak behind you ; but she has other houses. If you 
really want to see her, you must wait for moonlight, and then 
knock three times at the front door — I mean the side of the 


trunk nearest the moon. Then if you are not frightened, you 
will see something — perhaps ! Are you hungry r I can tell 
you where to find a honeycomb.” 

The Princess declined the obliging offer, and the bee flew 
away, leaving her alone to while away the remaining hours of 
the sunshine as best she might. The cool shade of the oak, 
the drowsy hum of insects, and the murmur of a brook, close 
by though unseen, all invited to slumber ; and before long 
she fell into a deep sleep, from which she was only roused at 
length by the moonlight shining full upon her face. 
Starting up, unable at first to recollect where she was, and 
how she came to be sleeping in the heart of the forest 
instead of her own little white bedroom, she gazed about her 
in bewilderment. Slowly the events of the day came back to 
her memory, and she knew that the hour was come or 

consulting the Dryad. 


( To be continued.) 
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Chapter XIII. 


H w j. ve often heard folks talk of ‘ stemming the tide,’ but 
‘ str - ke ’ me we had better learn how to tide over the stems,” 
remarked Fun, when the caravan made its next halt. And in 
truth, they seemed to have reached a very sea of stems of 
every imaginable variety. 

« The f a ct is,” said F.O., “ we’ve arrived to-day amongst 
what may be called the stems proper.” 

“ Dear, dear,” cried Fun, “ then do you mean to say that 
our last lecturers were improper ones r No wonder then, that 
they’re always kept out of sight, underground. 

“No silly jokes, if you please,” said Matter-of-Fact 
severely, “ for to-day we have important business before us.” 
“ I only see stems before vie'' said incorrigible Fun. 

“ Exactly,” was the reply, “ and they are a most important 
part of a plant, and that which first strikes the eye. The 
roots and underground stems are invisible, the flowers and 
flower stalks fade and disappear, only the leafy stem remains 
throughout the whole life of a plant ; and just as the appear- 
ance and whole welfare of a house depend upon the character 
of its walls, so the appearance and habits of the entire plant 
depend upon the size, length and thickness of its stem. Now 
stems are divided into two great divisions, the herbaceous or 
green ones, and the woody ones.” 

“But please,” asked Fun growing impatient, “are you going 
to lecture us as a Matter-of-Fact or the stems themselves ?” 

“ Oh ! the stems themselves,” broke in F.O., “ but these 
preliminary remarks will, no doubt, be very helpful to us, and 
now I would advise our moving nearer to the lecturers, who 
are awaiting us.” 

lhen, as the whole party arranged themselves in the kind 
of open-air amphitheatre prepared for them, the Professor 
continued, “ All to-day’s speakers will be herbaceous stems, 
which are grouped, as you can see, into four distinct parties, 
'he centre of the platform is occupied by the Erect stems 
,t ey are the most numerous), at their feet lie a crowd of 
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Of course many more varieties might bp m 1 stems ’ 

we have as ra a„ y as we can ^ 

more l“er ^ *“* “ ^ ^ of the 

® y / a f r , th £ m °, St P ro minent figure on the platform was a 
tall stately Foxglove, bearing a grand peal of purple bells. 
He was clearly the chairman of the meeting, as well as the 
spokesman of the Erect group, for he stood in the midst of 
them, towering head and shoulders above his kindred, 
although some of them, the common Hemlock for instance 
and the sweet Angelica and the feathery Fennel, were of no 
mean height. 

“Ding, dong bell, if you have a tale to tell, 

Pray start away and say your say, 

For we really can’t stop here all day, ding, dong bell.” 

sang Fun, staring full at the imposing lecturer, and like the 
echo of Fun’s nonsense, the Foxglove’s bells really did ring 
out a chime, and under cover of their music, the stately 
speaker began, “Now I’m sure that none of you will guess 
the reason why I’ve been deputed to act as chairman to the 
herbaceous stems in general, and spokesman for my own 
division of Erect stems in particular.” 

“ Oh, it’s because you’re so big and so beautiful,” broke in 
a small shrill voice from the audience.” 

“ Yes, I’m all that,” said the speaker, with sublime frank- 
ness, “ but that’s not the reason. It is because (like so many 
of your noblest and richest in the land), in spite of my lofty 
position and unlimited wealth, for I always occupy high 
places and often have whole banks at my disposal, my leading 
characteristic amongst high and low stems is my simplicity. 
I shall refer to this again, but first a few words about stems 
in general. Now to-day’s arrangements have cost us all a 
deal of thought. There is so much in stems, I was going to 
sav but it’s not to their insides (you’ve heard something o 
that already) I allude, but to their outsides. Only take a 
glance at the vast variety of sizes, shapes, attituc es, coverings 
Ld colours that those assembled here present ! We couldn t 
have managed the task of telling our own history at all, if we 
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'TTnrselves into these four lots ; myself repre- 

hadn’tgroupea ^ ground Ivy presiding over the 

rTC the Honeysuckle speaking for the Twining and the 
nSs for the Climbers. Between us we propose to divide 
“ L k of directing your attention to sundry leading 
characteristics of various stems, and I trust you will be 

satisfied with our efforts.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the audience. 

« g u t even without straying beyond my own group,” went 
on the Foxglove, “ the variety presented by that overwhelms 
me, for here you see gathered together, giants (like myself) 
and tiny dwarves like these wee creatures,” and he bent 
towards three most minute plants — the Thyme-leaved Flax- 
seed, not quite three inches high, but erect like a toy soldier ; 
the little white-flowered Upright Micenchia, standing just over 
two inches and looking almost gigantic beside the champion 
dwarf of the trio, the Chaffweed, who only measured three- 
quarters of an inch. “ But various as we are,” continued the 
Foxglove, “we all share one feature in common, namely, our 
uprightness, and many, like me, add to that excellent quality 
yet another, namely, simplicity ; for I’m what is called a 
simple stem, that is, I bear leaves and flowers (some simple 
stems bear only leaves), but I’ve no branches. The corn 
cockle, the purple orchis, St. John’s wort, common milkwort, 
yellow toad flax, grass of Parnassus and many more, are simple 
like me. The common hemlock, on the contrary, has a compound 
stem that is very much branched, so indeed have all these 
gentry on my left hand, if they would kindly step forward 
and show themselves.” Thereupon the common caraway, 
with his much branched stem and umbelliferous white 
blossom, did step forward, followed by the angelica, with her 
shining g'reen foliage and snowy flowers rose-tipped ; the 
yellow meadow rue, with his golden bloom ; the butcher’s 
bioom, with his stiff branches and gleaming berries; all the 
cianes bills, meadow, wood and mountain, the moss campion 
and the Spanish catchfly, each with their tufted branches, and 
lastly the fennel with his slender spikey limbs, looking more 
like the skeletons of branches than anything else. 

Don t ^ou smell broiled mackerel ? ” whispered Fun, “ nnd 

on y° u always think the fennel’s branches look like fish 
bones turned green ? ” 



And now to speak of stems generally,” went on the 
speaker, observe how they differ in the matter of covering 
or surface. I ye a slightly downy stem, so have the pinks, 
the rue-leaved saxifrage is very hairy, the great willow 
herb is very woolly, the borage is bristly, one of the hawk- 
weeds has regular hooked bristles, the common hemlock is 
absolutely smooth, whilst you all know that most of the 
thistles are thorny/' 

Well yes, even donkeys know that,” muttered Fun. 

Then as to the shape of stems,” but here such a murmur- 
ing arose from the Prostrate group, that though the Foxglove 
rang his bells to command silence, it was vain. All the stork 
bills were chattering, the shining crane’s bill and his brother 
the dove’s foot were clamouring, whilst above it all the 
naughty little dwarf red rattle was shaking himself till the 
uproar became deafening. They quieted down however when 
their own spokesman, the Ground Ivy lifted up his voice (he 
was much too lazy to lift up any other part of himself, but 
remained sprawling on the ground with his pretty scalloped 
leaves and bright purple flowers). 

“As. our chairman has already told you,” he began, “we 
are all Prostrate stems or trailers, and you’ll agree with me 
that we make a very pretty patch of colour — our blossoms I 
mean — for the bog pimpernal has brought her rose coloured 
bloom to blend with the tender blue of the thyme-lea\ ed 
speedwell, then the bright yellow rock-rose and the gaudy 
nasturtium and the bird trefoil, whose blossoms vary from the 
purest gold to the deepest orange, represent amongst them 
every shade of yellow ; whilst the azure periwinkle and the 
white flowered strapwort and many others, complete our 
rainbow of colours. Now a real prostrate stem is one whic 1 , 
like me, trails along the ground without ever becoming : erec , 
some of us are more prostrate, others less so The strapwort, 
for instance, lies absolutely prostrate, tvhi s P 

has slightly ascending stems. But observe tha • 
group, are all branched. There are no stmpletons (I beg 

your pardon, 1 mean simple be 

speak of stems in general y l t (Lch of us right in our 
upright, and some, like us, doming ( and some a re 

own way, you know), how some ar P Now 

compound, and also how the surface of stems 
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t t j ie difference in form. Ladies and gentlemen,” 
W L C T*L Tw lazily, “ kindly step forward in turn one or two 
‘^ou as I mention each variety. First there’s the Round 

’> a pause during which the willow-herb and the 

greater plantain came forward and performed a round dance, 
which showed off their cylindrical stems to advantage. “Next 
there are the slightly flattened, ” and the lecturer paused again 
whilst the iris and one of the rushes ran a flat race together 
for the edification of the audience, “then there are the angular 
stems,” here the pansy and a ragged robin stood at right 
angles to each other, the velvet-robed heartsease evidently 
shrinking from closer contact with the vagabond, “ after them 
the triangular went on the Ivy, “ ugh, I can smell who’s 
coming now,” he added, as the garlic, accompanied by the 
baneberry, came forward like a couple of worthy hedgers, 
“next come the square stalks,” — Oh, what a crowd! as all 
the dead nettles, the sage, basil, marjoram, and countless 
members of the mint tribe formed themselves into a square 
dance, the thyme and the bugle supplying the music and 
measure — “and lastly,” wound up the speaker, “there are the 
many angled stems, such as the gentian and starwort, besides 
winged stems, like the vetches, and sheathed, like the grasses. 

1 hat’s all I’ve got to say, and I hear the Honeysuckle’s 
trumpet behind me.” 

And time too,” said that gentleman, whilst all his 
supporters, notably the convolvulus, the hop, scarlet-runner 
and bindweed chimed in. “ We are as you see, too weak to 
support our own stems, so gladly twine round stick or trellis, 
or even a bush, to help us; but note our great peculiarity— we 

or Z'tf tWm t t0 thG left > as y° u see th *t convolvulus does, 

directio ^ °n l ° ^ ? ght ’ We scarcel y ever twine in different 
‘‘Well the r Ut thG Qematis ’ Srows impatient.” 

rising parties IvT S • ymg> Said the latter > “and seeing what 
flower ne v' haVG , ln my gr ° Up ” he P° inted ^ the passion 

an i Vi T ian ^ <° 

between us anri u, .' . ^ ovv observe the great difference 
bodily round e tuimn ^ stems ; we don’t throw ourselves 

inZd TmfJ ° r COmm °" ° b ' ect for “PPOrt. “ 

branches which h 1 out 1 n y> green, slender, curling 

“ £ climb like little hands, and so hold 
y Upi>ort - ^bose are our tendrils, and — ” 
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the audience" ‘ he F ° XglOVe> and ra "S M. bells to dismiss 

“JJt" l h ' nk '" SaM Ji "’ “ that ste ms can’t be very K ood 
th.ngs, for we have certainly had more than enough o/them 

and here s Matter-of-Fact with his questions ! ” ' 


QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY. 

1. Why is the foliage stem such an important part of 

a plant ? r 

2. Into what divisions are stems generally divided r 

3. Define the difference between an erect and a prostrate 
stem, and how a simple stem differs from a compound. 

4. Mention some of the varieties of the surface of stems. 

5. What constitutes the great difference between twining 
and climbing stems ? 

6. What is a great peculiarity amongst twining stems ? 

Answers to be sent in before the 28th January, to Miss P. 

Allen, Ileden, Bonchurch, [.W. 

New M ember. — J oyce Reid. 

The following Members have sent in papers and have 
received marks, viz. : — 

Div. I. Jessie Vickers (6), Margaret Bullen (5), Bernard 
Ward (5), Madeline Graham Watson (6), Alexander Colles (4), 
Eileen Colies (5), Winifred Grice (5), Joan Campion (6). 

Div. II. Maud Vickers (4), Kathleen Hosking (3), Grace 
Lawrence (4), Edith Samuel (5), Pearl Borrer (5), Esme 
Graham Watson (4), Meta Colles (5), Dorothy Senior (4), 
I ole Mac Donnell 4), Rhoda Goddard (6), Lilias Summers (3), 
Clare Pelly (5), Vera Dawson (4), Dorothea Steinthal (5), 
Hawthorne Robertson (6). 

Div. III. Jack Vickers (6), Emily Vickers (4), Dorothy 
Yeo (4), Dorothy Mayall (6), Janet Brooks (6), Eva Hudson (6 , 
Kathleen Sandbach (6), Hester Sandbach (6), Cicely Foster 6 , 
Kathleen Colles (3), Lorna Lawrence (3), Joyce Reid ( 4 ), 
Ethelwyn Robertson (6). 


